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Ir is not an infrequent occurrence for the larger companies doing 
a widespread business to receive money from conscience-siricken 
persons who have at some past time obtained insurance money 
under false pretenses. The following letter, dated December 27, 
was received by George H. Marks, manager of the London Assur- 
ance Corporation from Denis M. Bradley, Bishop of Manchester, 
forwarded by him at the instance of some conscience-stric ken 
person. 

DEAR S1IR :—You will find enclosed a check for $50, which amount you 


will please have placed in the treasury of the London Assurance Corpo- 
ration of London and send receipt for same to yours respectfully, 





TWENTY-NINE States and Territuries will undergo the agonies of 
legislative sessions during the coming month, and to the Governor 
of each of these States and Territories C. C. Hine of The Insur- 
ance Monitor has sent a request to have the subject of fire coroners 
embraced in his annual message. This request is accompanied by 
documents which have heretofore been printed upon the subject. 
It isa matter of considerable importance, having in view the re- 
duction of the fire losses, it being conceded that a careful investiga- 
tion of every fire by an officer appointed for that purpose will tend 
to prevent incendiary fires, and also to remedy defects in buildings. 
The Governors appealed to can scarcely do an act more directly 
in the interests of the public than to recommend the passage of a 
law creating such an office. 





THE next issue of THe SpecraTor, January 10, will be three or 
four times its usual size, in celebration of our twenty-first anniversary. 
It will be artistic in its make-up, clothed in a beautiful dress of en- 
tirely new type, and, best of all, will contain numerous special con- 
tributions on insurance topics prepared by practical workers in the 
field. When a man reaches his majority, and thereby attains to the 
rights of citizenship, he is naturally proud of the fact, and con- 
siders the event of greater importance than all his other birthdays 
combined. We have felt that, on attaining our journalistic major- 
ity, we were entitled to mark the event in a manner that would be 
creditable to ourselves as publishers, and satisfactory to our many 
readers and friends. No better way suggested itself than to pre- 
sent them with a few literary gems on insurance topics from the 
pens of well-known writers in an artistic setting, the combined work 
of designers and printers. No doubt it would have brought us 
liberal returns had we sought to make an advertising medium of it, 
but such was not our purpose, and but few persons were consulted 
regarding it. Our regular advertising patrons, whose cards appear 
on alternate weeks in our regular issues, will all find their advertise- 
ments in this anniversary number. A very large edition will be 
printed, sufficient to supply the insurance world very completely, 
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and several thousand copies will be sent to prominent business men 
outside of insurance circles who are, or should be, liberal patrons 
of insurance. As the contributions prepared for it are important, 
we shall spare no effort to secure a large circulation for them in 
those channels where they are calculated to do the most good. 





Our Philadelphia correspondent, in his letter printed in other 
columns, gives cheering words regarding the workings of the com- 
pact in that city. The agreement has been signed by nearly all of 
the companies, agents and brokers, the representatives of four New 
York State companies being the only ones that have refused to 
become parties to it. A pleasing feature of the movement is found 
in the fact that some 500 brokers have signed the agreement and 
are subject to the same rules and regulations as are the companies 
and their authorized representatives. The action of the four New 
York companies in withholding their signatures to the agreement 
has been a source of considerable embarrassment, and may lead to 
still more in case they persist in refusing to join in this reform move- 
ment. The new order of things under the compact is working 
smoothly, and promises to bear good fruit in the near future. 





THE fire at Marblehead last week destroyed some forty build- 
ings, and materially injured the shoe industry prominent in that 
city. The town was without a fire department, and hence, when 
the fire broke out, there was no organized body to combat it. The 
town has had some fire apparatus, but recently the authorities 
refused to make any appropriation for its maintenance, and as a 
consequence it had disbanded. The probability is that if there 
had been an efficient fire department in the place no such disas- 
trous conflagration could have occurred. A loss of some $400,000 
or $500,000 ought to teach a lesson of prudence to the citizens of 
that burg, but it probably will not. In 1877 they had a fire there 
that burned over pretty much the same ground, but did not do so 
much damage. Two conflagrations should be sufficient to teach 
the Marbleheaders that fire protection is a good investment. 





WE have received anonymously a printed document, purporting 
to be a report of a committee of the House of Representatives, at- 
tacking the character of a gentleman then holding a high position 
under the government, but now prominently identified with an in- 
surance company. The gentleman was an ardent Republican, and 
held positions of great trust for nineteen years under Presidents 
Lincoln, Buchanan, Grant and Hayes. When the Democrats ob- 
tained control of the House they sought to impeach the integrity 
of Republican officeholders, and, among many others, that of the 
gentleman alluded to. A majority report of an investigating com- 
mittee recommended his impeachment, but a minority report sus- 
tained the officer, showing that the acts he was accused of had 
been approved by the government. When the two reports came 
before the House for action the majoriiy report was defeated, the 
officer being thereby vindicated in the house of his enemies. He 
was continued in his position for nearly two years after this inves- 
tigation, and on retiring from office was officially congratulated for 
his fidelity and ability. The republication by envious rivals of 
this old document is as contemptible a piece of business as was 
ever perpetrated. Worse than all is the fact that it is only a por- 
tion of the original document, the minority report, exonerating the 
officer, being entirely omitted. An anonymous writer is always a 
coward, but in this instance shows himself to be not only a coward, 
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but a person who should be in State prison fora dastardly attempt 
to assassinate the reputation of another. Notwithstanding his use 
of the typewriter to conceal his identity, the author of the outrage 
has left ear marks on his work that have not failed to tear off his 
anonymous mask, and his exposure is a mere matter of time. 





THE proposed legislation in South Carolina relative to cotton 
fires, is provoking much discussion among underwriters and others 
interested in the values destroyed. It is charged that many of 
these fires are of incendiary origin, started in the interests of per- 
sons who make large sums by their efforts to extinguish the flames 
and others who subsequently buy the damaged cotton at prices 
that enable them to make immense profits, the insurance compa- 
nies being the victims. The legislature adjourned December 24 
without final action on the bill. Elsewhere we print some extracts 
from The Savannah News, which will be read with interest. in 
our anniversary number next week we shall print a special contri- 
bution on the subject of cotton insurance. The article is from an 
experienced underwriter who is prominently identified with an 
American company that does a fire and marine business, and has 
had an extended experience in the cotton insurance line. His con- 
tribution presents some important facts for the consideration of 
underwriters. 





AN agent in the South writes to inquire about the Fairmount 
Insurance Association of Philadelphia that has been corresponding 
with him relative to “surplus lines.” The Fairmount is such an 
insignificant concern that the record of it is not ordinarily to be 
found in statistical compilations. Referring to the Commissioner’s 
annual report, we find that it was organized in 1875; that at the 
beginning of the present year it had assets in cash amounting to 
$278; premiums and assessments in course of collection, $758; 
with an amount of insurance in force of $83,362. The liabilities, 
including losses unpaid, not acted on, and those resisted, $5023, 
with other little bills, making the total liability, $5173. The cash 
premiums received last year amounted to $1440, while the expen- 
ditures for salaries, commissions, etc., amounted to $1093. Since 
its organization the company has collected in cash $19,245, and 
has paid out in losses $4449. If anybody wants the kind of insur- 
ance that this company offers he can probably get it at a low figure. 





IN our issue of September 20, we paid our respects tc a regular 
“ dyed-in-the-wool” scoundrel passing by the name of Major Henry 
Plessner, who was the general manager of the Columbia Life and 
Accident Association of Chicago. We then published some facts 
in his record, showing how he had been dismissed from the army, 
and had served time in two or three State prisons. He has now 
been arrested in connection with his brother-in-law, W. F. Shaw, for 
negotiating stolen bonds in Chicago. He and Shaw have been 
identified in various assessment and building loan companies for 
some time past, and it has been suspected that they were doing 
more or less of a criminal business. Some time ago certain secu- 
rities were stolen in Chicago, and the first trace that was obtained 
of them was through an attorney named Cutting attempting to 
negotiate for their return. He was taken before the grand jury, and 
compelled to state for whom he was acting, and it then turned out 
that he was simply representing Shaw. Shaw immediately ran 
away, but was arrested in Indiana. Meantime Plessner was also 


taken into custody, when he confessed substantially to the fact 
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that he and Shaw had undertaken to negotiate these securities 
knowing they had been stolen. Plessner was at one time agent 
for different fire insurance companies, managed to rob two or three 
of them, while others that he defrauded declined to waste money 
in his prosecution. The probability is that he has now reached 
the end of his rope, and that he and the accident company that he 
manipulated will disappear from the public gaze. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the charges pending against him are of a nature 
to send him to States prison for a long term. 





A WEEK or so since we published the fact that the death of some 
old people in Michigan had revealed the existence of an organized 
graveyard insurance combination. On the occasion of the death ofa 
very old lady it was ascertained that a policy had been taken out by 
her son, aresident of Pennsylvania, without her knowledge, and with- 
out her having been in any way examined by the officers of the 
company. Further investigation leads to the belief that a number 
of well-known citizens of Perry county, Pa., were implicated in this 
graveyard business; that they made out the applications for insurance, 
secured false medical certificates, and paid the necessary amounts to 
obtain certificates in ‘Western assessment companies. It is not 
charged that the companies or any of their officers were implicated, 
but that the transactions were conducted by a syndicate in Penn- 
sylvania, and it is reported that this syndicate has had as much as 
$300,000 of insurance upon the lives of old persons at one time. 
Efforts are being made to unearth the whole transaction, and it is 
probable that several arrests will be made. 





A STATEMENT has been printed in several journals of late to the 
effect that “ Actuary Bartlett and Assistant Actuary Benedict of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have resigned, 
their resignations to take effect on January 1, 1889, and Emory 
McClintock, actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life, will be made 
actuary of the Mutual Life.” In this form the statement is incor- 
rect, no such change as indicated having been made. In the 
nature of things, however, Mr. Bartlett seeks retirement from the 
arduous duties he has so successfully performed for the past twenty 
years. He has reached the ripe age of eighty-four years, and hav- 
ing gathered the highest honors attaching to his profession, can 
well afford to leave the active work of directing the actuarial 
department of the largest company in the land to younger hands. 
This company, by the way, has a habit of drawing to it the best 
men connected with the business of life assurance, so that if Mr. 
McClintock should succeed Mr. Bartlett, it will be in fulfillment of 
this general policy of the Mutual Life. Mr. McClintock is one of 
the foremost actuaries of the day, of great ability and sterling 
integrity of character. We earnestly hope that he will become a 
resident of New York city at an early day. 








INSURANCE COMBINATIONS. 


“*O much has been said of late in regard to monopolistic trusts 
and combinations that whenever the prosecutors of any 
particular line of business find it necessary to associate themselves 
together for the protection of their business interests, the public at 
once takes alarm and raises the old familiar cry of ‘‘ combination 
and oppression.” Such is the case with the organizations of fire 
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underwriters especially, and so popular is it to denounce corpora- 
tions of this class that legislators are induced to take up the matter 
and endeavor to secure legislation to prevent any association of 
insurance companies for self-protection. If, however, the public 
thoroughly understood the matter, they would encourage such 
associations, for the reason that their tendency is, first: To equal- 
ize the charges for insurance; second, to improve all classes of 
hazards, and thereby reduce the fire losses; third, eventually to 
reduce the charge for insurance because of the reduction of 
hazards brought about by the improvement insisted upon by the 
underwriters. As an illustration of this we may cite the case of 
Buffalo. That city is conceded by its own citizens to be badly built 
and full of hazards that are dangerous to insurance interests and to 
the entire community. For twenty years the insurance companies 
have paid out regularly for losses in that city more money than 
they have received for premiums. Very naturally they have 
become tired of doing this, but every attempt to increase rates has 
been met by violent opposition from propertyowners.. Recently 
the Buffalo association undertook to perfect a schedule of rates to 
apply generally throughout the city. By this the rates were 
evened up. Some that had been too high were reduced, and others 
that were too low were increased; but on the average, there was a 
slight reduction in rates. Those whose rates were raised were 
indignant, and rushed to the newspapers with all sorts of denuncia- 
tion of the “monopolistic fire insurance corporations.” W. J. 
Sandrock, an agent of Buffalo, has communicated to one of their 
local papers some facts regarding the situation in ‘Buffalo that 
should open the eyes of the citizens of that place. We quote the 
following : 

Buffalo is probably the worst built town in America, considered from 
an insurance standpoint. There has been so little done by either builder 
or owner to keep a fire isolated when it once breaks out that losses are 
necessarily very heavy at every fire. Great stores or manufactories are 
division fire walls, and dangerous manufactories are 
allowed on the same premises with stores. It was for the correction of 
such abuses that the schedule system was adopted. People must be 
taught to be thoughtful and careful, and until they are rates must be high 
and losses large. Of course what is called the moral aspect of the city is 
good. It isathriving place—there is no district full of tumble-down 
buildings from which the owners could reap the best possible profit if 
they should burn—we have nothing of that sort to contend with, but still 
the other conditions continue so bad that the city is considered by New 
York as one of the worst on the list. I was going to New York last week, 
and as I knew I would hear the old complaints all over again I sat down 
and looked up the history of Buffalo’s losses by fire for the past twenty 
years, hoping that the aggregate would make such a good showing that I 
could say to the companies: ‘*‘ You are losing now, to be sure, but it 
has not always been so, and from that fact there is reason to expect that 
losses will not continue ;’ but how do you suppose I came out? Well, 
the figures actually astonished me, bad asI knewthey were Here they 


are: 
PO SO, SN OO SI kas cerndede gies da svesinesbiees $4,617,883 


put up without 








Gross premiums, same time, not to exceed .............. $4,000,000 

Fine 1G0NOE, BOS CO SUG F, TOUR. cceswcngececececccesesss 6,495,173 

Gross premium, Same time... .....ccccccsscccccccccccce 5,000,000 
EUMEE dos cbaxausiwieshentueendmenmnrebeentenens cau $11,113,056 $9,000,000 


I was not able to exactly compute premiums, but the figures are 
sufficiently accurate. You may be sure that I did not present my figures 
when I arrived in New York. 

Of course the business done in Buffalo by the insurance com- 
panies is but an incident in their aggregate transactions. It is, 
however, a very fair illustration of what has been the general char- 
acter of the business for the past few years. There are a great 
many millions of dollars invested in the insurance business, but it 
is not remunerative, and it is certainly unfortunate for the entire 
community when any great industry employing so much capital 
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and so many thousands of persons, is unproductive. The compa- 
nies are unable to do justice to their stockholders, their numerous 
employees, or to the propertyowners who are dependent upon them 
for indemnity in case of loss. 'When companies, year after year, 
are called upon to take money from their accumulated surplus to 
pay the current expenses of their business, it is inevitable that the 
character of their indemnity is weakened, and it will not take many 
years of consecutive loss to force them out of the business. Prop- 
ertyowners cannot afford to do without insurance, and if they 
would have absolute indemnity they must be content to pay such 
price therefor as will enable the companies prosecuting the busi- 
ness to make a fair and reasonable profit upon their investment. 
Insurance companies do not do business for the pure love of it any 
more than other business organizations do. They are here to 
prosecute a legitimate business and make a reasonable living profit 
in doing so. Unfortunately for them and for the public, the com- 
petition has become so excessive in fire underwriting that many 
unbusinesslike practices have become prevalent. It is for the pur- 
pose of doing away with these that the organization of underwriters 
in various localities for mutual protection, and not only in their 
own interests, but those of the public, have become necessary. At 
the present time in New York city the business is very much de- 
moralized, and it is to be questioned whether a single company 
doing business here during the year just closed made a dol- 
lar of profit on their metropolitan business. In the early part of 
the year fires were numerous and very disastrous, and other por- 
tions of the country shared in this exceptionally heavy loss at that 
period. During the summer months there was a falling off in the 
number of fires, but December came to the front with a very heavy 
record of losses. As early as last May it was conceded that the 
losses had been so exceptionally heavy up to that time that the 
companies would be extremely fortunate if they came out even at 
the end of the year. Some of them may do so; others will show 
expenditures considerably in excess of premium receipts, Similar 
demoralization, resulting from excessive competition and unbusi- 
nesslike practices, has prevailed in other cities, and it is very gen- 
erally felt among underwriters that they must have local associa- 
tions to secure the reforms that are demanded by the exigencies of 
the situation. Our Philadelphia correspondent relates what has 
been done in that city in regard to the formation of a compact; in 
New Orleans work of a similar character is being done; also in 
Boston, Chicago and other places. There is no intention on the 
part of the organizers of these various associations, so far as we 
learn, to advance rates in a general way, or to make the cost of in- 
surance to propertyowners greater, but to overcome bad practices 
within their own ranks by means of which the cost of doing the 
business has been rendered excessive, There may be an equaliza- 
tion of rates, but no general advance is contemplated. Yet the 
press in this city, in Chicago and in New Orleans is denouncing 
these organizations without any knowledge as to their general 
purposes, 

In nearly every other line of business there are associations for 
mutual protection and for the exchange of experiences, which lead 
to the intelligent prosecution of such enterprises ; but when insur- 
ance corporations undertake to organize, they are immediately de- 
nounced as monopolists attempting to form combinations to the 
prejudice of the public. Newspapers themselves have their asso- 
ciations for the protection of their interests, but the public is not 
required to pay more for its papers or for advertising in their col- 
umns than they would be required to pay were there no such asso- 
ciations. There are many other things connected with newspapers 
besides rates that require associated effort to control and direct 
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with the very purpose of supplying the public at the lowest possible 
cost. We have never sympathized with this very great denuncia- 
tion of trusis, for the reason that it was shown that these trusts 
had grown up for the preservation of certain industries that had 
previously been unprofitable, and were threatened with destruction 
because of the excessive competition that had been developed. 
They were being ruined by overproduction, cutting of prices, and 
the giving away of all profits with the view to securing new busi- 
ness. This had been going on for several years, and the trusts 
comp'ained of were evolved for the protection of these private in- 
terests. Fire underwriters may yet be driven to the point of form- 
ing a grand trust or syndicate for the protection of the business of 
fire underwriting, unless the evils now threatening them can be 
controlled by the inoffensive, non-aggressive local associations that 
are projected, but which meet with so much opposition from prop- 
ertyowners and the press. We most certainly hope to see these 
local organizations multiplied very numerously during the present 
year and rendered thoroughly effective. Something must surely 
be done to conserve the interests of the great army of capitalists 
and workers whose welfare is involved in the success of the 
business of fire underwriting. 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


ANOTHER mutual fire insurance company has been organized in the 
West. It hails from Elkhart, Ind., and is to be called the Inter-State 
Fire Insurance Company. Among its incorporators are its president, 
the Hon. C. G. Coon, who is at the head of a musical instrument factory 
located at Worcester, Mass., and is also of Elkhart, Ind. The secretary, 
J. B. Faulkner, was formerly a local agent at Elkhart. The treasurer, 
E. A. Jacks, is connected with the Niles Paper Mill Company at Niles, 
Mich, 

* % * 

THE Anglo-Nevada has announced that its net earnings for 1888 are 
nearly $200,000, and that the outlook for the future is very encouraging. 
Its calendar for 1889 gives the fire losses in the United States by months 
for the past two years. Among other calendars received at this office 
are those issued by William E. Rollo & Son, State Mutual Life, Provi- 
dent Savings Life, National Life of Vermont, New England Mutual Life 


and others, 
* % * 


THE German Insurance Company of Freeport, IIl., has presented its 
agents with a very handsome Christmas card, which, by the way, is a 
reminder of the excellent indemnity furnished by this company against 
fice losses. 

¥ * * 

Ir is rumored on La Salle street that there will be an important 
change in one of the oldest fire offices in Chicago, the details of which 
cannot be stated at present. From the present outlook there will proba- 
bly not be many changes among the representatives of insurance compa- 
nies in this city this year. 

* * * 

THE employees in the office of Daniel C, Osmun, resident manager at 
Chicago of the Imperial Fire Insurance Company, on Christmas eve pre- 
sented to that gentleman a fine gold-headed cane, in token of their re- 
gard forhim. The compliment was returned last Monday evening at the 
Union League Club by Mr. Osmun inviting the boys to participate in a 
banquet. 

* * * 


AmonG the recent visitors to Chicago were C. H. Ford of New York ; 
William Wood, United States manager United Fire Reinsurance Com- 
pany of New York; M. Staughton, agent at Winona, Minn.; M. D. 
Rider of Clinton, Ia., and S. F. Stambaugh, secretary of the Buckeye 
Mutual Insurance Company of Shelby, O. D. W. S. 

Cuicaco, December 29. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE PHILADELPHIA COMPACT. 

The New Quaker City Compact a Success—Only Two or Three Prominent 
Agents who Decline to Sign—Companies, Agents and Brokers all Bound 
by the Same Rules and Regulations—Five Hundred Brokers Give in 
Their Allegiance—How an Outsider Failed to Get Brokerage Fees—T7/ 
National Board Sits Down on Him, 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Allow me a few words on this all-important (to us of Philadelphia) topic. 
Thus far it has been a substantial success. It has the cordial and united 
support of all the down-town offices save one, also the support of the up- 
town agencies except three. Nearly 500 brokers have signe’, probably 
ninety per cent of the whole. The entire insurance fraternity desires its 
continuance and, from measures under way, it is expected that those who 
are now ‘‘ without the pale” will be heart and suul with the others at an 
early day. As nearas can be seen the only difficulty with these ‘ up- 
towners” is that one does not want to move until the others do. It is 
hoped that it may be arranged that all may move together, then we will 
have a solid union. 

It has been a matter of much surprise how quickly and earnestly the 
brokers have come forward to join in the movement. They appear to be 
more zealous than the companies, if that be possible. This is, doubtless, 
attributable to the fact that they recognize that, with the failure of the 
compact goes the existence of the underwriters association, and with the 
disruption of the association the established rates disappear and the busi- 
ness will be subject to the wildest competition, which would cause many 
large accounts and fat commissions to change hands, Then, again, in 
this compact, the companies, agents and brokers, all sign the same agree- 
ment, are all bound by the same rules and subject to the same mode of 
trial and penalties for violation. That the compact is popular with the 
brokers is shown by the signatures, willingly given, of some that have 
heretofore antagonized every movement suggested by the companies. 

Of course, we know that the millennium is not at hand, but we do believe 
that good practices will be conserved and that our association has taken a 
new lease of life. Of course, there has been some friction and there will, 
no doubt, be more; but, upon the whole, our success has been phenom- 


enal. Differences have arisen and been adjusted in a spirit that would 
have seemed impossible three months ago. Let us hope that this will 
continue. 


We were much pleased to see a circular issued by the National Board 
in the case of the line of Schofield, Mason & Co. This risk was offered 
here by a firm that had not signed the compact, therefore the companies 
refused to pay a brokerage for the business. Next it appeared “on the 
street” in New York in the hands of a prominent broker. The attention 
of the officers of the National Board being called to the matter, they 
promptly issued acircular notifying their members of the attempted viola- 
tion of the Philadelphia compact with a decidedly happy result. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December, 24. QUAKER City. 





NOTES FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Dissatisfaction with the Fire Department and Salvage Corps—Heavy Losses 
by Recent Fires—No Attempt to Save the Stocks—The Department's 
Defense—Are Rates Too Low for Profit?—The Remedy with the Com- 
panies—What Might be Done with a Larger and Remodeled Salvage 
Corps—A New Life Assurance Society—The Results— The 
Manhattan Stays in the Compact. 


Year's 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Much dissatisfaction has been expressed over the result of the two 
recent large fires in New Orleans—Wackerbath & Joseph’s tobacco stores 
and factory and the Bayle & Dupree stocks—in which over $300,000 of 
property was destroyed. In neither instance was there even an effort 


made to save the stocks, either by the fire department or salvage corps, 
notwithstanding the ground floors, containing most of the values, were 
safely accessible for three-quarters of an hour after arrival of the depart- 
ments. 

The fire department claims their contract with the city does not 
embrace removing goods; while the salvage corps, under instructions, 
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confine themselves to covering goods in adjoining buildings endangered. 
Asaresult of this unfortunate situation, the companies have to pay a 
total loss in every instance almost on ‘“‘ stocks,” for the fire department 
are rarely known to check a fire in its incipiency in even a brick building. 

This seems a remarkable assertion, but can it be contradicted? Can 
any instance be cited in recent years where a package of merchandise 
was removed from a building in this city? Furthermore, can the compa- 
nies afford to accredit New Orleans with rates of a metropolitan city and 
make money ? 

If the receipts and losses of most companies were analyzed, doubtless 
they would see their folly in writing stocks at present rates, for it is a 
known fact that many companies annually pay out their entire profits for 
stock losses exclusively. It remains entirely with the companies to cor- 
rect this situation, and it is directly in their power to do so. 

The salvage corps is paid by the companies and should be made to 
serve their interests in whatever capacity needed, and managers, with the 
agents’ co-operation, should investigate and call for a reform. If the 
present corps is insufficient for removing goods, an auxiliary should be 
engaged for service where needed, which could be economically accom- 
plished, and if there are any impediments in the way of successfully 
directing this auxiliary they should be summarily removed. 

At a recent meeting of the underwriters a reform to this effect was pro- 
posed, but was met by the objection that there would be too much diffi- 
culty in apportioning the expense in each fire. Is not this a most nar- 
row view to take of so important a matter. On this principle, why not 
abandon the corps entirely? Frequently the corps might save property 
but lightly insured, but the expense would be so insignificant in com- 
parison with the savings that I doubt if there is a manager who would 
object to the plan and to paying the entire bill for labor. Suffice it to 
say that a corps of twenty-five men at $2 each would have reduced the 
loss on the Dupree shoe stock from eighty-two to ten per cent at the 
utmost, which would indicate a saving of nearly $30,000 to the com- 
panies, 

The National Automatic Fire Alarm Company of New Orleans has 
been formed, and is introducing the thermostat system. The ten per 
cent reduction offered by the compact ought to insure its use generally. 

The Natural Premium Life Society of Louisiana is one of our latest 
organizations. Ward B. Sherman of Chicago and Charles Janvier are the 
enterprising movers of the society, and apparently are meeting with much 
encouragement, The directory comprises some of our wealthiest and 
most influential citizens, It is understood that Mr. Janvier will retire 
from The Vindicator on January 1 and accept the secretaryship of the 
company. 

The results of the year’s work were very satisfactory, notwithstanding 
the opposition of non-compact companies. Much uneasiness was felt 
over the threatened withdrawal of the Manchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, but for the present at least it remains a member, and the compact 
continues, 

Among our recent visitors here have been Managers Litchfield of the 
Lancashire, accompanied by General Agent Hutson Lee; Clarence 
Knowles of the Germania, with Rudolph Garrique; J. H. M. Mor- 
ris of the Queen ; Specials Warren, Eggleston, Ogden of the Northern . 
Stern and Stewart; also A. L. Grahfelder of the Manhattan and W. N. 
Hawks. CRESCENT. 

New Organs, LA., December 24. 





FroM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


As usual the last days of the year are furnishing considerable losses for 
the companies, all of which hoped to finish the race of 1888 without add- 
ing any more figures to that side of the ledger. The loss, however, of two 
river steamers, the Kate Adams, which burned on the morning of the 23d 
about forty miles south of Memphis, and the John H. Hanna, destroyed 
Christmas morning at Plaquemine, La., with about 3000 bales of cotton 
and other merchandise, banished the last ray of hope and scattered to the 
four points of the compass much of the hard-earned premiums of the past 
year’s business. For all that the loss will not prove a serious one to any 
of the companies, A little less dividend may be the only result. The 
events of the remaining six days are anxiously awaited. 

Following are the new committees of the New Orleans Fire Under- 
writers Association: Executive Committee—W. R. Lyman, chairman; 
P. Lanaux, E. Miltenberger, F. Marks, L. C. Langhoff and L. Monroe. 
Rate Committee—W, R, Lyman, L. M. Finley and C, F. Low. Cotton 
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Press Committee—C, F. Low, L. M. Finley, P. F. Pescud and Douglas 
West. Electrical Committee—W. R. Lyman, Paul Fourchy and C, F. 
Low. Committee on Water Supply—Wm. M. Railey, E. Gauche and H. 
M. Isaacson. Committee on Fire Department—E. Miltenberger, W. E. 
Dodsworth and John R. Fell, Committee on Legislation—Douglas 
West, Jules Tuyes and James Picton, 

The executive committee is changed every three months. The rate, 
cotton press and electrical committees are elected by the board, and the 
water supply, fire department and legislation committees are appointed by 
the president. The selection of the various committees has been made 
with the object of accomplishing better work in their respective fields 
than has been the case with some in the pest. 

The water supply committee has a very large field in which to work, 
and can be of great assistance ia bringing about a better condition of 
affairs. It is indeed a crying shame that a city like New Orleans, almost 
surrounded by water, should have such a poor system of water-works. 
The fire department committee can also help to accomplish many impor- 
tant measures, if the board will only sustain its efforts. 

The committee on legislation is badly needed, and can be of great ser- 
vice in securing proper laws and city ordinances. Altogether the outlook 
is very favorable for the insurance business, ** MANCHESTER,” 

New Or .EANS, Dec, 26. 





ALBANY. 


The Legislature Convenes—Little Excitement—Speaker Cole Re-elected and 
Forming the Committees—Gossip as to the Make-up of the Insurance 
Committees—Further Legislation Regulating Co-operative and Assessment 
Companies Probable—Other Schemes Talked of—Against the Burns Law 
—T7o Regulate Insurance Brokerance—The Rebate Question— Who Will be 
the Next Insurance Superintendent, 





[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

The legislature opens without any particular excitement, because the 
Senate holds over from last winter and the contest for the speakership of 
the Assembly has amounted to nothing at all. Speaker Cole has been 
given another term, because he has been a fairly good officer, and be- 
cause he certainly gave a very clean administration of affairs last winter. 
He is taking the usual time of nearly a week in which to prepare his com- 
mittees. This would seem to be a great waste of time, because the com- 
mittees will be named nearly as they were last year, and that means that 
most of them will be in very good shape, Still it is the speaker’s 
privilege, if he chooses, not to announce his committees until the second 
week, and Speaker Cole is only doing as his predecessors have always 
done, although he might shorten the session a week by announcing the 
committees immediately and insisting upon the members taking hold of 
their work at once, 

Last year Mr. Brundage of Steuben was chairman of the insurance 
committee in the Assembly, and the other members were Husted of 
Westchester, Curtis of St. Lawrence, Davis of Wayne, Mathison of Kings, 
Nixon of Chatauqua, Maynard of Madison, Haggerty of Kings, McKenn 
of New York, Bonnington of Kings and Cashow of Queens. It is likely 
that the construction of the committee will be considerably changed, not 
only because some of these members have not been re-elected, but also 
because the speaker thinks a change desirable. Mr. Brundage is not re- 
turned this year. The chairmanship of the committee is likely to go to 
Curtis who had it two years ago, if he cares to have it now. It is under- 
stood, however, that he would prefer not to take it if he can be given the 
committee on militia or some other committee that he prefers. Husted, 
having apparently a clear chance to remain as chairman of the committee 
on ways and means, and also having on hand a very hard task in report- 
ing new rules for the procedure of the Assembly, is not likely to ask for 
the committee on insurance. This being the state of the case, it has been 
whispered that the new chairman will be Hamilton Fish, Jr., of Putnam, 
who has already served several terms in the legislature. Mr. Fish was a 
member of Assembly from 1874 to 1879 inclusive, and it is said that he 
paid particular attention to insurance matters in those days, and would 
make a competent chairman now. It is also said that the friends of 
Nixon would like to secure the position for him. Of course we shall not 
know until next week just what will be done in the matter. In the Sen- 
ate, the probable election of Fassett as president fro ¢em. of that body, in 
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place of Senator Low, deceased, will lead to his giving up the committee 

on insurance. With all his new and very important duties it is not at all 
likely that he will care to be troubled with insurance matters also, The 
remaining members of the committee are these: Erwin, Kellog, Worth, 
Vedder, Pierce and Stadler. As matters are at present in the S:nate, the 
chances are that the chairmanship will pass to either Erwin or Vedder. 
In such case there may be some very interesting kinds of legislation pro- 
posed through the insurance committee of the Senate. 

The very active efforts of the insurance department against co-opera- 
tive and assessment companies are likely to be followed up by bills which 
seek to weed out the weak companies and place even the stronger ones 
more strictly under the control of the department. What has been done 
from time to time during the summer and fall in regard to closing up 
such associations through the medium of the Attorney-General has been 
made public and needs no repetition here. Exactly what kind of laws 
will be proposed has not yet been determined upon, but it is evident that 
the department should be clothed with more authority in regard to these 
matters. There will probably be another attack upon the laws as they 
are, so as to make an exemption in favor of live stock insurance compa- 
nies, The same attempt was made last year, in both the Senate and the 
Assembly, by bills which failed to be reported from either insurance 
committees, But if the committees are so changed this year as to give 
the promoters of such jobs any encouragement, it is certain that bills 
allowing loose insurance for stock will be introduced and brought to 
success if possible. 

A plan is apparently on foot to repeal the Burns law of 1887 relating 
to health and co-operative companies ; also to have a law allowizg town 
and county co-operative companies to take the names of more than one 
county. Both of these bills were introduced last year in the Senate, but 
they did not progress far toward the Governor. There is also a rumor 
that a further attempt will be made to amend the law of 1849 so that joint 
stock companies may extend their original charters, and so that mutual 
companies may change to joint stock companies, it being required of 
both that proper notice be given. 

The law of last year providing that village trustees may organize fire 
departments is said to have worked well, and it is probable that certain 
amendments will be made giving the trustees considerable more power 
than they were allowed under the original act. 

A very important measure is likely to be introduced early in the ses- 
sion, which shall in somes way overcome the faults incident to the system 
of insurance brokerage. It has apparently been impossible to hold all 
the companies together on any agreement in regard to this matter, and it 
is thought that if a general law or an amendment to some present law can 
be passed which shall absolutely forbid the system of brokerage, not 
only will the companies gain a point, but the public as well, because what 
is for the best interests of the companies is usually for the best interests 
of the insured public. As to the question of rebates,there does not 
appear to be any way of straightening that out by legislative enactment, 

. but it is said that certain parties are now investigating to see what can 
be done in the matter, and that if there is any chance of overcoming the 
difficulty by a new law that chance will be taken. 

It is rumored that there is a decided probability that Governor Hill is 
not to give Robert A. Maxwell another term as Superintendent of the 

Insurance Department on account of political differences, and that Theo- 

philus C. Callicot, ex-speaker of the Assembly and now editor of The 

Albany Times, is to be the coming man. Charles D, Freest of Troy, now 

in the department, is also mentioned. However this may turn out the 

department will still have a good man at its head. MATHER, 
ALBANY, January I. 





INSURANCE IN TEXAS, 

These December Circulars—The Local Agents’ Holiday Plaint—A few more 
Risks Wanted—The Outlook for Legislation—Last Year's Business 
Generally Profitable—The Increase of Wealth in Texas—Growing Num- 
ber of Insurance Agents. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

It is well that December is seasoned with Christmas egg-nogs and the 
like. To the local agent that month is ushered in with that renewable 
circular received from his companies—or rather from most of them— 
gently reminding him that a few more risks are expected from his agency 
in order to round up the grand finale of the year’s premiums, as it were. 
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However, these innocent requests are usually made in such faultless ex- 
pressions of flattery and regard as to put toshame Mr. Micawber of old 
But then, can one squeeze blood from a turnip, and are new risks gen 
erally to be had on order? A sorry one, doubtless, is sent in at times in 
response to this circular when good risks are short of supply, and prompt 
returns in the way of a loss can likewise be counted on. Later on in the 
month the little circular wants an early statement of December business 
before the close of the month, and should the poor devil of an agent lack 
for a bank account to draw on to balance his statement before monthly 
collections are made, his Christmas dinner produces nightmares and his 
egg-nogs are vinegarish and unpalateable. 

The Texas legislature meets in business session early in January next. 
It may reasonably be expected that corporations in general, including in- 
surance companies, will receive a fair share of attention at its hands, 
judging from past experience. However, we may hope for the best, 
knowing that there is far better game in sight for the average statesman 
to practice on in the way of railroads, banking companies and trusts than 
insurance companies. Besides the sixty days in which he is limited to 
draw his per diem legislating would not likely allow much time to devote 
to the latter, provided these are not in advance on the calendar, 

From all accounts the majority of the fire companies have done well in 
Texas this year, and some certainly will show up handsome profits; but 
none need ‘‘ holler before they are out of the woods,” or until the legisla- 
ture adjourns, A recent publication, considered reliable, showing the 
increase of wealth for the Southern States between 1880 and 1888, shows 
the increase of Texas over $341,000,000, or 107 percent, and then we 
elected Grover Cleveland President last November by 163,000 majority 

Insurance agents, both general and local, have increased during that 
period in the same ratio, but premiums, as remarked in a former letter, 
lag behind. MUSTANG, 
Paris, TEX., December 26, 1588. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In my communication on automatic sprinklers at the Cortland wagon 
works I intended that it should be understood as coming from me per- 
sonally, and not as in my capacity as special agent of the American Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, as that company was not consulted 
in the matter. I write this to prevent any possible misunderstanding as 
to the responsibility for the article. Kindly publish this in your next 
issue, and oblige GEoRGE P. Peck. 

Syracuse, N. Y., December 28. 





FIRE DOORS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I was very much surprised to read in your paper of December 20, in an 
article on “ Mill Construction,” the statement that fire doors covered 
with sheet-iron and nailed to the woodwork were satisfactory to under- 
wiiters, and more especially as the statement was made by one who con- 
siders himself an expert on the subject, and who, to strengthen his state- 
ments, refers to the specifications fos such doors as prepared by the 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company and by the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters Association. 

Now, I happen to have the rules as prepared for such doors, not only 
by the two authorities referred to above, but by several other leading 
associations of the country, and I have yet to find in any one of them any 
instructions authorizing the use of sheet-iron or nails in securing the cov- 
ering as described by him. They all of them, without exception, speak 
of tin, and tin only, as the metal to be used in such work, with the edges 
of the sheets lock-jointed and secured to the woodwork by cleats or nails 
otherwise concealed by the succeeding sheets of tin, the same as in roof- 
ing a building. 

There are many objections to the construction of fire doors as described 
by him, a few of which may be mentioned as follows, viz.: 

Sheet-iron is black and readily absorbs all the heat to which it is ex. 
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posed ; while tin, having a bright surface, throws it off. The iron being 
well filled with nails, as stipulated, furnishes so many additional air 
holes that feed oxygen to the flames that are gradually charring the in- 
closed woodwork, so that soon the heart of the door becomes entirely 
eaten away. 

In a hot fire the nails soon become red-hot, burning out the woodwork 
around them until they become so loose that they cease to have any 
adhesion to the woodwork, and the iron covering is then likely to drop 
away entirely from the woodwork, leaving it exposed to the flames that 
soon eat their way through it into the adjoining building. 

I think it is misleading to our younger brethren in the business to per- 
mit such deceptive statements to go forth unrefuted, and trust you will 
have them corrected at your earliest convenience. Joun E, Wuitinc. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., December 27. 





MORE CN THE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

It is with great interest that I have read the article in your issue of 
December 27 of your Chicago correspondent who signs himself ‘‘M.” 
There is much in his communication which savors of good common sense 
and shows that he has given the subject upon which he treats consider- 
able attention. I agree perfectly with him that a sprinkler to be posi- 
tively relied upon must be most sensitive to heat, positive in its opening, 
which latter must be accelerated by a flexible valve seat. The first three 
minutes after a fire is started is the critical period. The writer has also 
given the subject of automatic sprinkler protection a considerable 
amount of study, which he has followed up by practical demonstration. 
I have also come to the conclusion that the average underwriter of to-day 
possesses about as much knowledge regarding the construction of auto- 
matic sprinklers, the rules governing the question of water supply, in- 
terior construction of buildings, the principle involved in the air system, 
etc., asa child in our nursery. The Grinnell automatic sprinkler in my 
judgment is the only one that possesses all of these features, and our 
firm has always given its most unqualified endorsement to this particular 
device, the record of which shows that it has controlled 406 fires up to the 
fifteenth of this month. No failures have occurred where proper water 
supply has existed, and where defective construction has been corrected 
before or after the introduction of the sprinkler service. 

The Grinnell air system, as controlled by the Providence Steam and 
Gas Pipe Company, is subject to the same positive endorsement, from 
the fact that you have direct pressure of air upon the sprinkler pipes, 
which air simply holds back the water pressure, and as soon as the air 
leaves the system by the opening of any sprinkler the water pressure 
opens the valve and the alarm is given. Within three days we have 
had a most complete verification of this in a system which was one of the 
first of its class placed in any manufacturing establishment in the State 
of New York. Messrs, Lee, Holland & Co. (the system referred to) had 
a fire in their premises, resulting in the opening of the two sprinklers. 
Their business is that of workers in wood. The Grinnell air valves 
which they used were placed there in January, 1885 (four years ago), and 
practically they have not been touched since, showing that time has no 
effect upon them as to their positive opening and reliability. 

Now, as to other features beyond the sprinkler equipment. Certain 
internal and external corrections of construction are positively neccessary, 
by eliminating or controlling the internal features of hazard, and with the 
completion of these corrections and with proper and reliabie water sup- 
ply, you are getting each manufacturing risk nearly to the proper protec- 
tion, Strange as it may seem, however, underwriters as a rule do not 
seem to see that by obtaining all of these improve nents and completing 
an equipment of this character in manufacturing properties, they are 
reducing each risk to a minimum of hazard, and in this manner are ac- 
complishing a reduction of the loss ratio, which is now about sixty-three 
and one-quarter per cent. The companies do not seem to profit by the 
example of those who have had a large and extensive experience in these 
matters, preferring to carry on their business in the old way and make no 
proper and adequate reduction in rates for full protection (in many 
localities), 

Defective and unreliable sprinklers and air systems, and failures re- 
sulting from their use (after having been advised as to their uncertainty 
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and unreliability), simply result in their losing faith in all sprinkler sys- 
tems without examining into the merits or demerits of each. 

Edward Atkinson, president of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company, in his report of August, 1888, states to the policyhold- 
ers of the factory mutual companies (taking a period of five years, provid- 
ing the present system of adequate protection is maintained) that any 
member paying the rate of ninety cents per annum upon his property in- 
sured by this company can feel assured that his insurance will not cost 
him over twenty-five cents net per year. This feature does not mean 
anythiug to the average underwriter connected with stock companies, 
judging from their actions regarding this sprinkled business. It may be 
a satisfaction, however. to those who are desirous of obtaining some light 
upon the subject to know what we have accomplished with property pro- 
tected in this manner, and [ would say that our results are as follows: 

Amount of insurance effected by our firm and assumed by stock com- 
panies on risks protected by automatic sprinklers (mostly Grinnell) from 
January 1, 1887, to December 26, 1888, $5,975,000; amount of premiums 
paid thereon to such companies, $75,525 ; number of fires which occurred 
in said premises during this time, 8; amount of loss paid by insurance 
companies, resulting from such fires, $223; percentage of loss to pre- 
miums received, 29-100 of I per cent; average loss of stock companies to 
premiums received on their entire United States business, as obtained 
from the official records of the insurance departments, 634% per cent. 

‘* A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Gero. A. STANTON, 


New York, Dec, 31. (Of Anderson & Stanton), 157 Broadway. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Coinsurance. 
Upon this subject, now engrossing the attention of Chicago underwriters 
to so great an extent, the following paper recently appeared in The 
Golden Gate : 


The Chicago Tribune, one of the most influential of the daily papers of 
the Northwest, has tor several days been marching steadily upon the fire 
underwriters with hostile intent. Its line of battle daily has been three 
columns deep, and the alleged casus de/li is the coinsurance clause at- 
tached as a rider to fire policies covering certain risks of great area, in- 
cluding the Tribune building. 

The Tribune regards the coinsurance clause asa fraud. Its argument 
runs thus: If we have a building worth $200,000 and are not likely to 
have a damage on itin any one fire exceeding $30,000, why do you com- 
pel us to pay premiums upon a sum greater than is needed to cover our 
loss? In other words, why do you exact something for nothing? This 
sounds plausible enough, but experienced underwriters know that the 
argument is a huge fallacy. 

Tnere are several considerations which enter into the rating of a build- 
ing, none of which can be ignored with safety. First the general charac- 
ter and material of the structure; second, its occupancy; third, its 
exposures ; and, fourth, the probability of salvage, which in turn depends 
upon three considerations—** A,” the combustibility of the structure ; 
‘*B,” the efficiency of the fire department; and, “C,” the proportion of 
insurance to the value covered. The editor of The Chicago Tribune, not 
being an underwriter, has simply considered the excellent fire-resisting 
qualities of his own building in his complaint against the underwriters, 
and has wholly lost sight of, or is in ignorance of, the fact that insurance 
rates on particular risks are, as stated, largely influenced by the question 
of probable salvage. 

Let us look into the equities of the coinsurance clause. Fire insur- 
ance is a business of averages. So long as the principles of average 
upon which rates are made remain undisturbed, so long can the business 
be conducted with a little profit where great skill is used. Among these 
averages which affect our business is reckoned the fact that policyholders 
usually insure in an amount up to two thirds or three-fourths of the value 
of their property. Were the coinsurance clause, therefore, universally 
applied, it would, as a matter of fact, make very little difference with the 
great majority of policyholders, because they now by their own choice do 
that which the clause requires, 

Coinsurance has been applied to the great lumber yards and packing 
houses and a few other special hazards, and in some cases has been applied 
to large and insufficiently insured business structures, It is from the owners 
of this last class that the complaint comes, They do not understand that 
rates are based upon the expectation of salvage in the event of fire, and 
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not upon the expectation of a total loss to the policy. Of course it is 
possible that The Tribune building might be nearly destroyed by fire, but 
it is much more likely that were a fire to happen the loss would not ex- 
ceed ten per cent of the value. The owners of The Tribune building are 
wealthy enough to take their chances of the occurrence of the improbable 
event, but wish to be fully indemnified in event of the occurrence of 
the more probable partial loss. In seeking to do this they are trying to 
buy policies on a total loss basis, which the underwriters are selling at 
current rates on the theory of insurance salvage, To this the insurance 
companies object. What would be the result were companies and their 
policyholders to be governed by The Tribune theory, and were insurance 
policies granted at the present rates for amounts only large enough to 
cover ‘‘usual” losses? The results, as computed with our own experi- 
ence records as a basis, would be as follows: We find that the average 
of loss paid by us on each policy sustaining loss is $200. The average 
amount of our policies covering all risks, burned and unburned, is $1200, 
Now suppose that the average policyholder, instead of securing insur- 
ance to the extent of three-fourths of the value of his property, should 
conclude that he will replace every $1200 policy that he now purchases, 
with one for only $200, and while thus protecting himself against the or- 
dinary fire loss, he will take his chances of the larger loss, What would 
be the result? Evidently our premium income would be reduced five- 
sixths, and our loss ratio would have to be multiplied by three. Such an 
experience would soon bankrupt the strongest underwriting institution 
in the world. 

The coinsurance clause is strictly equitable. Asall persons contribute 
their premiums to a common fund froin which each is to derive benefit in 
case of loss, it follows that no one should have an undue advantage over 
the other. Coinsurance simply means that where two policyholders sus- 
tain losses equal in their proportion to values, each paying the same pre- 
mium rate into the common fund, that one claimant cannot collect five- 
fifths of the policy where his neighbor gets but one-fifth, A familiar 
illustration with underwriters is that of the assessment of property for 
purposes of taxation. It will not do to assess one man upon a full valu- 
ation and another man upon a third valuation. Coinsurance, as -applied 
to policies, simply equalizes insurance taxation in the interests of com- 
mon justice. 





The Steamer Bristol Burned. 


EarLy on Sunday morning last a fire broke out near the galley of the 
steamer Bristol of the Old Colony Line, while lying at her dock at Provi- 
dence. and spread so rapidly through the vessel that all attempts to stop 
it proved futile, and the big boat was destroyed. The Fall River and 
Boston passengers had gone on their way, and there were left on board 
only afew of the Newport passengers who succeeded in reaching the 
wharf unharmed, although some of them had narrow escapes, 

At the first discovery of the flames the fire apparatus on the steamer 
was brought into use, and the city fire department summoned, but with 
the tinderlike joinerwork of the cabins and the draughts sweeping 
through them, by the time the engines arrived the upper works of the 
boat were all ablaze. The magnificent steamer Pilgrim lying nearby 
was for a time in great peril, but by dint of the unintermittent efforts of the 
fire department and the employees of the steamship company, she as 
well as the adjacent wharf property and vessels was saved. The Bristol, 
however, burned to the water’s edge. 

The Bristol has been familiar to all travelers on Long Island Sound for 
over twenty years past. She was the twin sister of the Providence, both 
of which were built in 1866 by William H. Webb of New York. Thetwo 
boats are reported to have cost $2,500,000, and were the largest sidewheel 
boats in the world and the wonderof the day. The Bristol was 373 feet 
long, about 85 feet beam over all and of 3000 tons burden. The insur- 
ance on her is given as $325,000, and the loss will probably be covered 
by it. 





Death of Hon. John Barbee. 


Tue death is announced at his home in Oldham county, Ky., on Decem- 
ber 22, of Hon. John Barbee, the senior member of the firm of Barbee & 
Castleman of Louisville. : 

Mf. Barbee was at the time of his death seventy-three years of age and 
had been in poor health for some time past. The house where he died 
had been his birthplace. Atan early age he began his business career 
at Louisville, and has been closely identified with the growth of the city, 
having for some years filled the office of Mayor and for many years been a 
member of the city council. He was also a trustee of the University of 
Louisiana and a director of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and 
was several times elected president of the Board of Trade, besides serv- 
ing for many years as vice-president of the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters. For several years past, owing to failing health, he has 
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been unable to devote his attention to active business, and the conduct 
of the affairs of the firm of Barbee & Castleman has been entirely in the 
hands of his partners, General Castleman and Mr. Langman. 

Mr. Barbee’s funeral, which was largely attended, took place on Mon- 
day of last week. 





Cotton Fires in the South. 


THE bill introduced in the South Carolina legislature, to which we have 
heretofore alluded, has attracted much attention among those interested. 
It passed the Senate but the House adjourned sine die on Monday of last 
week without taking action upon it. The Savannah News in a recent 
issue said: 

It is not probable that those who caused the bill to be introduced into 
the legislature have any information that the fires are of an incendiary 
origin, for the reason that such information would have been used to 
bring the guilty parties to justice. No harm, however, can be done to 
anyone by legislating in harmony with the theory they are of incendiary 
origin. The heavy burdens which cotton damaged by fire on shipboard 
has to bear have long been the cause of complaint. No good reason 
exists for some of the allowances which are made, nor for the heavy 
charges for handling the damaged cotton which are permitted. It will 
hardly be denied that these allowances and charges are a great temptation, 
to which it would not be strange if now and then an unscrupulous man 
should yield. 

The same paper prints the following communication on the subject: 

I have no interest in the bill before the legislature of your State for 
the relief of underwriters from unjust and ruinous charges in handling 
damaged cargoes of cotton, but from a sense of justice and fair play I am 
induced to write these lines. It has been in my way to see almost all of 
the damaged cargoes lately wrecked on the South Atlantic coast, and | 
have watched closely the conduct of persons interested in making money 
by the vessel’s misfortune, and I have never seen a condition of affairs 
more out of harmony with justice and common honesty or more loudly 
calling for the hand of reformation. I have known fortunes made on the 
simple handling of one vessel’s cargo, while the underwriters’ agent, 
representing those to whom the bills were to be finally presented for pay- 
ment, stood by with closed lips, a mute spectator of his company’s out- 
rage and absolutely impotent to prevent the wrong. To a greater or less 
extent this is the case at every fire. I have never known one to be 
handled in the limit of reason, though such may have been done. I read 
with pleasure, for the triumph of right, the effort being made to break the 
hold of this octopus upon the commercial prosperity and fair name of 
your city and State. It is to be hoped that the brave and true in the halls 
of your legislature are enough to be equal to this appeal of justice, and 
that the right of law shall confront the wrong of dishonorable gain. H, 





Life Assurance in Sweden. 


Tue following brief resume is given by The Insurance Post of the opera- 
tions of the Swedish life companies during the year 1887: 


The life insurance company Fylgia has published a report of its opera- 
tions in the period between 1882 and June 30, 1888, from which it ap- 
pears that compensation for loss of life and injuries had been granted in 
7445 cases, amounting to £70,000, In 1882 the number of deaths were 
tour, involving payment of 4 2000, rising to sixteen and £3500 in 1887. 
The largest number of policies emerging were on commercial men. 

From the report of the Nordstjernan Company for 1887 it appears that 
1296 new insurances were granted, amounting to £370,000, the increase 
in premiums being £12,700. Seventy-three deaths occurred, insu ed for 
£33,500. oar 

The report of the Victoria, a new company, shows that 491 insurances 
were granted, amounting to £4 160,000, making the face value of the in- 
surance running at the end of the year £750,000. During the year there 
were five deaths, insured for £3500. The company’s reinsurances 
amounted to £65,000. A dividend of five per cent was declared. 

The report of the Svea Company, which also carries on extensive opera- 
tions in Norway, Denmark and Finland, shows that 1185 new policies 
were signed for £230,000. The losses through deaths, etc., were 
£160,000, leaving £2,450,000 in force at the end of the year, the pre- 
miums being £80,000: 

The report of the Allmanna Sifforsakrings Company—which only be- 
gan business on July 31, 1887—shows policies running at the end of the 
year 224, for £70,000, As this company only can hold £600 on one life, 
the remainder has been reinsured. The receipts amounted to £4500 and 
the funds at the end of the year to £38,000. In April of this year the 
company’s policies in force numbered 708, for £135,000. 

The report of the Rante and Capital Insurance Company shows 103,000 
policies running at the end of the year. The receipts were £85,000 and 
the disbursements £40,000. The funds on December 31 amounted to 
£1, 100,000. 

The Swedish report issued by the French company La Fonciere shows 
that in 1887 1645 new policies were signed for £45,000, whilst during the 
first half-year a further sum of £48,000 was accepted. 

The Skandia Company has, in consequence of the large amount of 
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funds that have accumulated, decided upon raising the bonus to be paid 
in 1890, and it is believed that the Svea and Nordstjernan companies will 
do likewise. 

An important movement is on foot among the fersonne/ of the Swedish 
State railways with a view to insure the lives of the whole of that body. 
To that end invitations have been issued to the Swedish life insurance 
companies for rates of insurance in case all the men insure with one par- 
ticular company. They number 12,000. British life offices might do 
worse than to look over the Scandinavian ground. 


It Secured Him the Place. 


NEWSPAPER men in the course of their motley experiences are seldom met 
by an occurrence so far out of the beaten way as to make it refreshing by 
its exceeding novelty. Yesterday, however, is entitled to a credit of one 
of them, While in a down-town mercantile establishment enjoying a little 
tri-cornered tete-a-tete with the proprietor and another gentleman visitor, 
a young man of prepossessing appearance approached, and presenting a 
note of introduction made application for a situation, remarking he had 
had considerable experience in the merchant's particular line of trade. 
Upon being asked if he had testimonials from previous employers and 
could give references, he replied he had no letters of recommendation, 
but gave the names of several firms who had employed him and referred 
to them. He was kindly told to ‘‘call again.” When the young man 
first made his appearance the ‘‘visiting gentleman,” a well-known life 
insurance solicitor, gave him a bow of recognition, which was noticed by 
the proprietor of the establishment, who inquired of him whether he was 
acquainted with the young man. ‘‘ Not intimately,” was the reply. ‘I 
only know him by his calling at our office. He carries a $5000 endow- 
ment policy in our company.” “ That’s knowing him enough for me,” was 
the response. ‘‘ I’m going to employ that young man. Nu employer could 
give bim so strong a testimonial of worth as he has given himself. I tell 
you when a young m:n thinks so far ahead as to spend his spare money 
in alife insurance policy rather than in having a ‘high old time,’ he can 
be trusted and depended upon every day in the year.”—Chicayo Fuurnal. 





Graveyard Insurance Again. 
AFTER the fierce crusade which the l’ennsylvania Insurance Commissioner 
made some time ago against graveyard insurance in that State and the 
thorough publicity given to this iniquitous traffic, it seems rather curious 
that any, except the most ignorant class, should meddle with it again. 
From an article in The Weekly Item it appears, however, that similar 
frauds are again being perpetrated, Says that paper: 

The exposures and earnest expostulations of the insurance at the time 
when the evil was at its height led the Insurance Commissioner to take 
such vigorous action as to pretty thoroughly rid the State of the host of 
villainous associations that were preying upon the credulity of the igno- 
rant and the cupidity of some of the more intelligent. But people who 
are determined to gamble will generally find the means of doing so, and 
it was not to be expected that that particular form of gambling which 
deals in chances upon the lives of the aged and dying should be abso- 
lutely eradicated. 

It seems to have lingered with unusual persistency in Perry county, 
and not only have there been a number of cases discovered there where 
men of apparent respectability have deliberately conspired to defraud as- 
sociations which sought to do a legitimate business, but the existence of 
several concerns organized upon the most pronounced graveyard princi- 
ples have been brought to light. Several prominent people have been 
arrested at the instance of the better class of associations which they are 
alleged to have attempted to cheat and other arrests are said to be con- 
templated. 

A new element has entered into the present transactions in the shape 
of a number of suits which have been brought and judgments recovered 
by the numerous and persistent relatives and legal representatives of de- 
ceased octogenarians against persons who had no interest whatever in the 
lives of the deceased, but who nevertheless held large policies on them, 
and in some cases had their claims, or a portion of them, paid by the as- 
sociations. This is the result of the construction which the courts have 
placed upon the law to the effect that where one takes out a policy on the 
life of another in whom he has no interest either of a pecuniary character 
or as arelative, the proceeds of such policy belong to the estate of the in- 
sured. 

The history of speculative life insurance in this section dates back to 
the time when the graveyard corporations swarmed in Pennsylvania. 
There were four companies in Perry county, located at Millerstown, 
Newport, Donnally’s Mills and Liverpool. It seemed as if three-fourths 
of the entire population were connected with the business. Men who 
were never known to have any means went about with policies for 
$500,000 or more sticking out of their pockets. Of course they were 
worthless, but everybody seemed to think they ought to engage in the 
business, as it was the custom of the day to doso. Nearly all the 


old, diseased and decrepit people in the country were insured in some 
one or more of the four local companies, or in some concern in adjoin- 
ing counties, as there were agents for outside corporations located in 
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every township. While a few men, generally the officers of the compa- 
nies, realized some money from the business, the majority were badly 
bitten, and in many cases well-to-do farmers were ruined financially, 

It is related that the craze was so great at Donnally’s Mills that nearly 
everybody in the place was insured. One day a crow was captured in a 
cornfield, and a policy of insurance was taken out on the bird in the name 
of **Tim Crow.” Over at Markelville it is said that a dog was insured 
there, and the animal having met with death by drowning, application was 
made to the company for the payment of the policy. A story is told ofa 
hitching post at Ickesburg having been insured in the name of ‘John 
Post,” and that it was chopped down one day and an ineffectual attempt 
made to collect the money on the policy. 

Alter these graveyard companies were driven out or forced to disband 
certain parties began dabb'ing in speculative life insurance, and having 
prospered with the early cases they drifted into it deeper and deeper 
until they came to be regarded as an organized syndicate with good finan- 
cial backing. 

The revelations are accompanied by the usual details telling how pau- 
pers in the alms-house, people over eighty years of age and persons on 
their death-beds were insured for many thousands of dollars, and how 
cit'zens of respectable position certified that these were good risks. 

As an outcome of the publicity which has been given to these frauds, 
some of the perpetrators will probably be sent to prison, and it is likely 
that the most guilty parties will, as usual, escape. But the fact will, of 
course, remain that many ignorant people have been defrauded of their 
scanty savings. However, much as such a result is to be deplored, one 
must remember that it is impossible by law or in any other way to abso- 
lutely protect persons who cannot or will not read, who either do not €x- 
ercise their common sense or have none to exercise, 





Insurance on Cotton. 

THE quéstion of a more convenient plan for the insurance of cotton than 
that heretofore in vogue, has long been a prolific theme for discussion, 
wh'ch has now culminated in the formation of a syndicate of leading fire 
insurance companies to write a joint policy on cotton through our New 
York city agent. As given in The Commercial Bulletin, the plan, which 
is reported to be favcrably viewed by most of the cotton men, is as fol- 
lows : 


The majority of the large companies writing fire insurance on 
cotton have decided to issue a joint certificate through P. C, Ralli & Co., 
the insurance agents, to facilitate the prompt placing of large lines of in- 
surance on cotton. As the certificate rule now in torce upon the New 
York Cotton Exchange provides for the delivery of large blocks of cot- 
ton by transfer of warehouse recripts, and as the insurable interest thus 
vesis in the new holder of such receipts immediately, he is left uninsured 
until such time as his insurance can be procured, which may not be be- 
fore considerable time has elapsed, particularly if the store is ‘‘ crowded ” 
for insurance ; that is to say, if so much insured cotton isin the store 
that almost all of the companies writing this commodity have all they 
care to carry. It often happens that large blocks of cotton are left unin- 
sured over night or over Sunday. Much annoyance was caused by this 
state of affairs during the cotton season last year. The following are the 
companies in the sydicate: Home, Royal, Queen, Greenwich, London 
and Lancashire, Imperial, London Assurance, Norwich Union, Hanover, 
German-American, Phoenix of Hartford, American of New York, Aétna 
of Hartford, Hartford of Hartford, Scottish Union and National, 

A giance at the list of companies wi?l show that their certificates will 
readily be accepted by the banks. The certificates will be issued for not 
exceeding $500,000 in each warehouse on application, The rates have 
not been changed, and this system will probably prevent the necessity 
for paying this year the fancy rates charged by some companies last year 
on lines in some of the American dock stores and elsewhere. 

As some of the brokers are opposed to the new move, and may prefer 
to do their business direct with the companies, the same companies will 
continue to take applications and issue policies at their main offices as 
before. It is not, as has been reported, the intention of the companies 
to do all their cotton business through one party. P. C. Ralli & Co, will 
commence the issuance of certificates during the first week of January. 





Growth of Insurance in New Orleans. 


IN a recent issue of The Sunday States of New Orleans an interesting 
and concise history was given of the growth of the insurance business in 
that city, as follows: 

The first insurance company organized in Louisiana was the present 
New Orleans Insurance Company, in 1805, as a marine company, with a 
capital of $200,000, and Thomas Harmon president. In 1826 its charter 
was amended to include fire and river risks. It 1859 it reorganized as a 
mutual, continuing as such till 1874, and from the accumulated profits 
from a mutual, with $5000, organized as a stock company with $500,000 
capital paid up, receiving in one year $1,110,000 in premiums, and have 
paid in losses since its organization $17,000,000, Mr, Jules Tuyes, the 
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present president of the company, was elected in 1854, consequently the 
Nestor in the insurance business. 

The first interstate company to enter Louisiana was the old and pres- 
ent 4tna of Hartford, in 1843, with the late Harmon Doane as agent; 
this veteran company is still doing business with us, represented by Mr. 
P. F. Pescud, having been here continuously. 

The first foreign company to do business in Louisiana was the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, with a resident board of directors, the late 
Mr. Charles Briggs being the first resident secretary. Mr. Briggs re- 
signed to take the presidency of a local company, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Henry V. Ogden. When the late war broke wut Mr. Ogden entered 
the Confederate army, remaining there to its close. After waiting two 
years for Mr. Ogden’s return, Mr. A. Foster Elliot was appointed record. 
ing secretary in his place, Upon his death, Mr. Ogden was immediately 
tendered and accepted his old position. 

The first largest domestic company to open an office here, was the Sun 
Mutual of New York, of which the late Mr. Leonard Matthews was the 
agent. The present Sun Mutual is the cffspring of the former, and has, 
as one of its headlights, Vice-President Leonard Finley, the grandson of 
Leonard Matthews. 

The first life insurance company to enter Louisiana was the New York 
Life, with Dr. J. S. Copes the first agent, in 1847, This company is still 
represented here, and has paid $1,215,000 in Louisiana. 

The first established insurance agency in New Orleans now in existence 
was that of the late Mr. P. R. Fell, succeeded by his son, Mr. John R. 
Fell. 

‘ Major Douglas West is the only surviving agent, who is in business as 
such, twenty-one years ago, at that time representing three companies, 

The Crescent Insurance Company declared in one year 80 per cent. in 
script dividends. 

The total population of the State in 1810 was 76,556, composed of 
34.311 whites, 7,585 free colored, and 34,660 slaves, while that of the 
parish of Orleans in the same year was, total 24,552, composed of 8,001 
whites, 5,727 free colored, and 10,824 slaves. 

The aggregate population of the State in 1880 was 940,263, and of the 
: parish of Orleans 216,140. It is estimated Orleans now claims 250,000 to 
260,000. 

The insurable interest of New Orleans in 1810 was less than $5,000,000, 
while it is now $189,000,000, of which only 58 per centis insured. These 
figures include only improved real estate, dwellings, stores, etc., with 
contents. 

The aggregate losses paid by our local companies up to january Ist, 
1888, that are now in existence amounted to $61,316,000, while the capital 
stock of the same is $5,620,000. 

We are unable to give any figures relative to the agencies, excepting 
for the past two years. 

The premium receipts of 1887 were $6,935,000, an increase of ten per 
cent over 1886, and will for 1888 show 15 per cent over 1887, as far as 
can be ascertained, 

Where there were two agencies in 1861, with six companies, there are 
now twenty-eight agencies with 105 companies :ivided as follows: 
Locals, 14; interstate, 38; foreign, 37; life, 8; accident and mis- 
cellaneous, 8. 





Incendiaries Foiled. 


A DASTARDLY attempt to burn the Prospect House at Niagara Falls 
recently was averted by mere chance, Just about midnight Mr. Lani- 
gan the proprietor, thought he smelled gas and called upon the superin- 
tendent of the gas works to examine into the matter. The superintend- 
ent’s well practised nose discovered that the odor was not that of gas, 
but of naphtha, and at once set about an investigation. Under the porch 
of the hotel there was found a big bag of paper and shavings saturated 
with the fluid. Near by there was alsoa pile of kindlings nicely arranged 
fur a blaze, and under another part of the house small, light planks had 
been s> placed that if ignited they would have made avery quick and 
hot fire. All of these materials for a blaze had been carefully saturated 
with the naphtha, but for some reason the would-be incendiary had not 
fired them. Had he succeeded in carrying out his evident intention, the 
whole block in which the hotel is situated would probably have gone, 
and with it several lives, as many were endangered. A Frenchman 
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named Toni Biron, accused of being the would-be firebug, has been ar- 
rested and held for the grand jury. The testimony against him is said to 
be very strong. 





The Continental Life’s Affairs. 

THE first report of the receivers of the defunct Continental L‘fe, Hons. John 
R. Buck and Lorrin A. Cooke, covering the term from their appointment to 
June 23 last, has been filed. More than forty suits were found by them 
to be pending against the company; of these two were brought in the 
Supreme Court as test cases, but have not yet been decided. The total 
receipts were $81,027.48, including $37,500 in loans. The total disburse- 
ments were $76,726.59. These included $51,268 43 for preferred and 
secured claims. The sum of $15.387.50 was paid to the State treasurer, 
being the amount of the mortgage, with interest thereon, held by him 
as part of the deposit of $100,000 made by the company. The accrued 
interest—$387.50—was subsequently returned to the reccivers. About 
$2500 was paid for clerical services. A cash balance of $4,300.89 re- 
mained on hand at the date of the report, June 23, 1888. 





He Passed it Around. 


THE Oil City Derrick tells the following story about A. N. Loca wood 
when he was soliciting life insurance: Iai 

**Going into his office one morning some years ago, Mr. Lockwood 
found a hastily written note, to the effect that if he would hurry over toa 
certain town in New Jersey and call on’ a gentleman, whose name was 
given, the superinteadent of a print works, he could undoubtedly secure 
him for $10,000 life policy. The note was signed ‘ Watson.’ 

“fen thousand dollar policies are what insurance agents are looking 
after, but do not always find, and it was not long until Mr. Lockwood 
jumped off the train in the town named, and hurried over to the print 
works, The superintendent was at his residence just at that time, and to 
the residence Mr. Lockwood went. He was shown into the library, and 
the superintendent presently made his appearance, a gruff and surly- 
looking individual, whose general aspect was certainly not inviting to an 
insurance agent. He glanced at Mr. Lockwood’s card, tore it in two, 
and demanded his business with him. Mr. Lockwood stated, with some 
misgivings, that he had called to set forth the inducements that were 
offered by a certain life insurance company, The print works man tlew 
into a violent passion, and not many words passed between them until 
Lockwood found it discreet to retreat to the front door yard. A refrain 
that the print works man yelled through his tirade of abuse and profanity 
was: 

“*T am not the man you want to see.’ 

‘* When Lockwood got outside the danger line he called back : 

‘** No, I don’t think you are. I was sent here to see a gentleman, and 
you are an infernal hog ” 

‘* The next train carried the insurance agent back to New York, and on 
his way home he concocted a terrible revenge. Hunting up another 
agent he conveyed to him about the same information as ‘ Watsou’ had 
given him in the note, adding: 

‘* “Now that man is a nice risk. I can’t get him, but I think you can,’ 

‘*So that happy agent hurried off to the station, and within an hour 
was in the town and hunting up the superintendent of the print works. 
He found him, just as Mr. Lockwood had found him, and was in- 
continently fired out for his pains. 

‘*Before he got back to the city Lockwood had the agent of still 
another company steaming out to the little suburban town with the 
address of the print works man. He also found his man, and had a 
narrow escape for his life. 

“Before evening five different agents had ca!led on the print works 
fiend, and his frenzy each time was something terrible. Each poor devil 
fared worse than the last. 

‘**That night at home,’ said Mr. Lockwood, ‘ I took the “ Watson” 
note from my pocket, and observed for the first time that it was dated 
April 1.’” 


—The sixth and last of the Silsby steam fire engines delivered to the 
Philadelphia Fire Department under the recent contract, was tested and 
accepted last week. 
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The Mutual Life in France. 


Tue French are not particularly fond of foreign competition in any form, 
and any praise they may have for outsiders is therefore worth noting. 
The following remarks of L’Agent d’Assurances of December 15 require 
no comment : 


We have before referred to the Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
New York, which has recently opened a branch in Paris. This company 
is not a new arrival in Europe, having been established for some time in 
England, where, owing to the excellence of its management, it has at- 
tained a very high position. It is worked on absolutely mutual and level 
premium lines, and is the oldest life company in the State of New York, 
having been founded in 1843, since when the wisdom of its administra- 
tion has made it the most powerful company in the world. 

M. Albert Chaufton, in his work, *‘ Les Assurances sur la Vie,” says : 
‘‘The success of life assurance was finally established by the foundation 
of the Mutual Lite Assurance Company of New York, which was incor- 
porated on April 14, 1842. This company is purely mutual. The Mutual 
Life had no guaranteed funds when started, the conditions of its exist- 
ence being that not a single policy should be issued until $500.000 were 
subscribed. It grew with marvelous rapidity, and, nineteen months after 
its offices were opened, it had issued 796 policies and received nearly 
$90,000 in premiums, To-day the Mutual Life is the most important 
company in the world, and is typical ot the United States. When it was 
started life assurance was in its infancy, and the history of this company 
is literally the history of the institution itself.” The same writer goes on 
to say that the strictness of its medical examinations are an absolute 
guarantee igainst loss. 

Fi. _s are then quoted showing the increase of the company’s funds 
from 168,178 francs in 1844 to 615 716,509 francs in 1887, and, after speci- 
fying *h> various forms of contract issued by the company, our contem- 
porary concludes as follows: 

‘*So far we have never advocated the establishment of American com- 
panies in our midst, but when the United States send us such corpora- 
tionsas the Mutual Life, it isour duty to offer them every encouragement.” 
— The Review, London, 





MERE MENTION. 





—Farmington, Me., needs water-works. 

—The tna of Hartford has been admitted to Georgia. 

—Sonoma, Cal., has organized a volunteer fire company. 

—Ansonia, Conn., has appropriated $2500 for a fire alarm system. 

—Eastport, Me., has completed a system of water-works for fire protec- 
tion. 

—Texas underwriters are endeavoring to form an inspection bureau to 
cover the whole State. 

—A. Gilson and others of Machias, Me., will apply for a charter for 
water-works for that town. 

—The water committee of San Francisco, Cal., favors the erection of a 
number of new fire hydrants. 

—The 4tna Insurance Company of Hartford has re-entered the New 
England Insurance Exchange. 

—The Insurance Journalists Association will hold its regular quarterly 
meeting in New York city January 10. 

—The Pensacola (Fla.) city authorities have contracted for the estab- 
lishment of a local fire alarm telegraph. 

—Eugene Cowan and J.J. Van Every have been admitted to an interest 
in the firm of Davis & Requa of Chicago. 

—W.H. H. Whiting of Boston has been elected secretary of the Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company. * 

—One Charles Hoohn, who committed suicide near Dresden, Mo., 
recently, had $12,000 insurance on his life. 

—St. John, N. B., contemplates expending some $200,000 on the exten- 
sion and improvement of its water supply. 

— Fall River, Mass , had eighty-three fire alarms last year, up to the 
12th ult., fifteen more than all of 1887. 

—J. H. Bagley has been arrested at Wallingford, Conn., on a charge of 
doing insurance business without a license. 

—The Equitable Life announces the following magnificent results of its 
business in 1888: New business of the year, $150,000,000; total cash 
receipts, $26,000,000; increase of assets, $10,000,000—making total 
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assets $94,000,000. Surplus at four per cent valuation, $20,000,000 ; total 
assurance in force, $550,000,000, 

— Louis P. Bayard, secretary of the Sterling, has been appointed second 
assistant manager of the Pkcenix of London, 

—A shell burst in a powder magazine at Messina, Sicily, December 28, 
killing sixteen soldiers and injuring many others. 

—The British steamer Storm Queen foundered in the Bay of Biscay re- 
cently, drowning her captain and five other persons. 

—W. A. Ogden Hegeman, counsel for the United States Life Insurance 
Company, died December 25, aged forty-seven years. 

—The Home Insurance Company has added to its business the feature 
of insuring the safe delivery of registered mail packages. 

—The Life and Casualty Association of Boston, Albert D. Bosson, 
president, and A. L. Babbage, treasurer, has asked for a charter. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe intends to ask for a modifica- 
tion of its charter, to remove some restrictions which now hamper it. 

—A fire reinsurance company, the first of its kind in the German cap- 
ital, has been formed at Berlin. The capital will be about $500,000. 

—George H. Ripley, a son of President Ripley of the Home Life Com- 
pany, has been elected secretary of the company, to succeed the late Mr. 
Holbrook, 

—Dongola, Ill., a place destitute of protection against fire, had eleven 
buildings burned December 28. The loss is reported at $75,000; insur- 
ance small, 

—The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses in the United States re- 
ported last week is $2,958,000. The aggregate since January 1 is 
$103, 606,000, 

—The officers of the newly-organized Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., are: President, W. S. Wood, and secretary, 
Milo E. Lawrence. 


—Thomas C. Hennessey, who was concerned in the attempted Fall 
River graveyard swindle some years since, and has since had to dwell in 
Canada, died last week. 

—E. P. Burlingham of Chicago, for many years Illinois State manager 
for the New York Life, died in New York city December 18, from pneu- 
monia, at the age of fifty. 

—Frank Lupe, a grocer of Chicago, has been arrested charged with 
burning his grocery one night last week. One man lost his life in the fire 
and another was badly hurt. 

—Charles T. Sabin, vice-president of the Vermont Mutual Fire, and a 
director of the National Life of Vermont, died at Montpelier on Decem- 
ber 24, at the age of fifty-six. 

-—E. A. Walton, president of the Citizens Insurance Company of New 
York, has recently returned from an extended trip through the far West 
in the interest of his company. 

—Manager Marks of the London Assurance Corporation is open to 
congratulation, His first born isa boy. Though but a few days old he 
has been dedicated to the insurance profession. 

— Eight days after the death of the late ex-Mayor O'Connor of Holyoke, 
Mass., his widow received from the Equitable a check for $20,000, for 
which amount he carried a policy in the society. 

—Deloraine, a small town in Southwestern Manitoba, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, lost its business distiict by fire December 27, the losses 
reaching $50,000. There was no water available, ; 

—There is great complaint over the alleged inefficiency of the Green- 
castle (Ind.) Fire Department. Although having 1600 feet of hose at its 
command, 1100 feet of it is condemned as next to worthless. 


—Frank J. Myers, a cook in a Toledo restaurant, was killed one night 
recently by a shock from an electric light wire which had come in contact 
with an iron window shutter which Myers attempted to close, 

—The council of Helena, Mon., having refused to accept the bid of 
the Woolston Water Company, Mr. Woolston threatens to cut off the 
town’s supply if his company’s bid is not accepted by January 20, 

—An Associated Press dispatch from Milwaukee, in reference to the 
Associated Press dispatch from Menominee, Mich., giving a detailed and 
circumstantial account of the destruction of the village of Hermansv lle 
by fire, says: ‘‘ There is no truth in the report that was telegraphed over 
the country that the village of Hermansville, Mich., has been wiped out by 
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fire, with heavy loss. The story originated from the fact that a small boiler 
at the lumber mill at that point exploded, scalding a man severely and 
destroying the boiler-shed. Loss about $1000.” 

—The Canadian Mutual Fire Underwriters Association has adopted a 
resolution, which has been indorsed by the insurance inspector of Ontario, 
in favor of the registration of all fires happening in that province. 


—The tenth annual meeting of the Cincinnati Underwriters: Associa- 
tion was held at the Queen City Club on the evening of December 22. 
Forty-three gentlemen partook of the barquet. Mr, De Camp presided. 

—It has been decided that the Fidelity and Casualty may entet Min- 
nesota, and it is understood that no objection will be made to its doing 
business in Texas and Mississippi. Kansas alone holds out against it 
as yet. 

—The opera house at Tyler, Texas, described as the finest in the State, 
was destroyed by fire on Wednesday of last week. The cost of the theatre 
was $50,000, partly insured. The building was only just completed. The 

. origin of the fire is unknown. 

—The town of Auburn, Dak., was almost wiped out by fire last week, 
nearly the entire business portion of the place being destroyed, A 
scarcity of water and fire apparatus made the buildings an easy prey to 
the flames. The loss aggregates $40,000. 

—At a fire in the hold of the steamship Mexico of the Cuban line, at her 
wharf at New York, Sunday night, twelve members of the fire department 
were overcome by smoke, one after another, and had to be taken on deck 
by their companions. No lives were lost, but some of the escapes were 
narrow. 

—John H. Stopford, receiving teller of the Nineteenth Ward Bank of 
New York city, at a salary of $700 yearly, confessed last week to having 
embezzled about $1460 from the funds of the bank. He was bonded for 
$10,000 by the American Surety Company, which had him locked up and 
will prosecute him. 

—The annual statement of the Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford 
was put out as usual on New Year’s day, and shows assets to the respect- 
able amount of $5,061,247 and a net surplus of $1,172,415 a gain over the 
previous year’s figures of $282,778 in assets and $160,725 in surplus. The 
losses paid since the organization of the company, sixty-nine years ago, 
amount in total to $24,085,464. 

—The six story brick building of the Richardson Drug Company at St. 
Louis was burned early on the morning of New Year's day. The build- 
ing was stocked with drugs, oils and chemicals, which caused so hota 
fire, attended by so many explosions that the fire department, although 
working bravely, was utterly unable to do more than protect the adjacent 
property. The losses are estimated at between $900,000 and $1,000,000, 

—As customary, the United States Life Insurance Company issued its 
statement promptly on January 1, showing its financial condition at the 
close of the year. It shows total assets amounting to $5,976,250, and a 
net surplus of $689,024, calculated upon a four per cent basis, It wrote 
insurance last year amounting to $6,335,665, a gain of nearly $1,000,000 
over the business of the previous year. 

—Among the holiday remembranc's received at THE SPECrATorR office 
during the past week were a novel desk blotting pad from The Standard, 
a large, plain useful calendar from the National Life of Vermont, season- 
able cards from O:to J. Seelaus of the Germania Life, and Alexander 
Stoddart, general agent of the New York Underwriters Agency, and a 
particularly handsome ‘* Shakespeare” calendar from C. M. Peck & Co. 
of 33 Pine street. 

—Ata recent meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed to fix upon a plan for meeting the 
rates of the mutuals on dwelling-houses: Massachusetts, A. C. Adams, 
Henry N. Baker, J. M. Forbush; Maize, H. B. Clapp, W. G. Fitch, M. 
R. Emerson; Vermont, J. B. Knox, J. W. Glover, O. B. Chadwick ; 
Rhode Island, W. R. Gray, H. S. Wheelock, E. L, Watson ; Connecticut, 
B. R. Stillman, E. B. Cowles, Fred Samson. 


—W. Livesey of Poulton-le-Fylde has collated some impressive facts 
the drinking propensities of Ireland. The quantity of drink con- 
sumed in the country is increasing. In 1886 there were 4,754,470 gallons 
of spirit and 76,565,052 gallons of beer, valued at £10,497.048. For 1888 
the figures are 4,954.428 gallons of spirit and 81,162,144 gallons of beer, 
the cost being £11,041,588. The increase in the quantity of spirit is 
199,958.gallons, and of beer 4,597,092 gallons, and the cost is increased 
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by £544,540. Bearing in mind that there are 146,797 fewer people in 
Ireland than in 1886, this growing consumption of intoxicants is a grave 
fact. Mr. Livesey contends that Ireland cannot be otherwise than poor 
with a drink bill of this magnitude.—Manchester (Eng.) News. 


—The Hartford Fire Insurance Company printed its summary of busi- 
ness for 1888 promptly on New Year’s day morning. It shows total assets 
of $5,750,080, and net surplus on policyholders’ account amounting to 
$297,723. Its total income last year amounted to $2,847,715, and ex- 
penditures to $2,180,647. The Hartford is represented in New York by 
Geo. M. Coit, and is one of the most popular companies among insurers, 
its policies being always in demand. It has the reputation of dealing 
honorably and promptly with all persons having claims against it. 


—Near Mixocac, Mexico, December 2, a barn on a farm caught fire and 
was substantially destroyed. The owner was inconsolable, and went 
poking about among the ruins to see if anything could be saved. While 
so doing he discovered a small iron chest hidden in the wall, of which he 
had never known, but had become exposed by the heat. It contained 
about $10,000 in gold. Query1. What was the ‘‘loss” to the owner by 
this fire? Query 2, The owner being say insured, and the object of in- 
demnity being to make good his loss—z. ¢., to place the insured finan- 
cially in the same position as before the fire—what should be the measure of 
the indemnification? But a court would decide by the policy, irrespective 
of its purpose to make good ‘‘loss or damage.” The policy would apply 
to the barn property irrespective of the gold, albeit the same policy isa 
personal contract, and the policy would cover any fire loss or damage to 
the barn not in excess of the sum named as insured.—A mericau Exchange 
and Review. 


—While so much is being said, pro and con, as to the importance and 
value of the automatic sprinklers in protecting risks, underwriters should 
not lose sight of the fact that there is another system of fire protection 
that is doing a good deal of quiet work in their interest. This is known 
as Crikelair’s automatic fire extinguishing compound, of which several 
public exhibitions before underwriters were given some years ago. Mr. 
Crikelair has equipped a number of very dangerous risks with his auto- 
matic compound, fire alarm signals, etc., which have prevented several 
very serious fires. A notable case occurred at 522 Kent avenue, Brook- 
lyn, last week. Fire broke out in a factory that was partly equipped with 
Crikelair’s system, and spread until it reached the rooms wherein the 
compound was placed, connnected with fuses. As soon as the fire 
reached the fuses the compound was released and extinguished the 
flames without any damage whatever. Several of the large oil refineries in 
this vicinity are similarly equipped with this system. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Wn. A. Beattie, agent for the Union of Philadelphia, at Boston. 

—Bowen & Perry, agents for the Pennsylvania Fire, at Syracuse, N. Y, 

—John L. Warren, agent for the New York Life, at Northampton, Mass. 

—W. H. Annis & Co., agents for the Union ot Philadelphia, at Ayer, Mass. 

—W. P. J-nes, district manager of the National Life of Vermont, at Buffalo 
N. ¥. 

—S. F. Smith & Son, agents for the Reading and the National of Hartford, at . 
Syracuse , N. Y. 

—C. E. Waite, special agent for the Fidelity and Casualty, with headquarters at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Beecher & Benedict, agents for the Phoenix of Hartford, at Brooklyn, succeed- 
ing E. D. B. Walton. 


—Homer Bostwick general agent for the Aitna Lite of Hartford, with head. 
quarters at 401 Broadway, New York. 


—The name of the firm of Hutchinson & Mann of San Francisco becomes Mann 
& Wilson. There is no change in the membership. 


—Edward Milligan, special agent for the Phoenix of Hartford for New Jersey 
Del.ware, Pennsylvania and Maryland, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 


—The firm of Morris & Bayly of Louisville has been dissolved. J. H. M. Morris 
will retain the Southern management of the Queen, while J. W. E. Bayly will take 
the local agency business of the old firm. 





